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audience with the King, he argued strongly that the
Prime Minister should be in the House of Commons,
and advised him to send for Sir Robert PeeL William
accepted the advice. Peel, however, was in Italy on
holiday at the time, and in those days of slow travel
and imperfect communication he could hardly be
fetched back to England in less than a month. Wel-
lington, with his supreme devotion to duty, agreed to
carry on the Government till PeePs return. At an
immense sacrifice of leisure and energy, but, owing to
the absence of argumentation and disobedience, with
complete satisfaction, Wellington acted as a Cabinet
from the middle of November to the middle of Decem-
ber. Then Peel arrived from Rome and constructed a
Ministry in which Wellington limited himself to the
Secretariat for Foreign Affairs.

Never since 1783, when George III. had dismissed
Fox and North and had summoned the young Pitt to
form a Government, had a change of administration
been so patently due to the caprice of the King and not
to the will of the people. Would the people confirm the
King's action in 1835 as they had done in 1784? The
hotly contested election of January, 1835, gave an em-
phatically negative answer. In vain did Peel seek to
win moderate Whig support by issuing his famous
" Tamworth Manifesto,'* which became the charter of
a new Conservatism. When the results of the poll were
declared he found himself in a minority of 107. In
Parliament, when it assembled, he was attacked with
relentless fury by the microscopic but venomous Lord
John Russell and by the rest of the outraged Whig
majority. After a few miserable weeks Peel was
defeated on an Irish Church Revenue Bill and com-
pelled to resign (April 7). For six more years he had to
wait before attaining office together with power.

This episode of 1834-35 was important in British
constitutional history, first, as establishing firmly the
principle that, in the matter of appointing and dis-